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to the spot, about 1| m. above the
city, selected for a landing, and in
the early morning of the 13th they
disembarked and ascended a narrow
path to the heights above the river.
The French were soon in battle
order, and the engagement took
place on the Plains of Abraham.
The British fire soon broke the
French line and the latter fled into
the city, the British following untp
stopped by the guns of the garri-
son. Both leaders, Wolfe and
Montcalm, were killed. The British
remained in possession, and on
Sept. 17 Quebec surrendered. See
Abraham, Plains of; Wolfe.

Quebec Act. Measure passed
into law in 1774, which dealt with
the government of the province of
Quebec, annexed by Great Britain
eleven years before. The Act
extended the area of the province,
taking in a large tract of land N.
of the St. Lawrence, previously
part of Newfoundland. Roman
Catholics were confirmed in the
freedom of worship they had
enjoyed under the rule of France,
and their priests were allowed to
collect tithes from the faithful.
French law was to prevail in civil
and English law in criminal cases.
The government was entrusted to
a nominated council, and the par-
liament in London retaiiied the
right of taxation.

Quebec Bridge. Bridge cross-
ing the St. Lawrence river at
Quebec. At the time of its erection
it was the longest clear-span
bridge in tbe world, its central
span between supports exceeding
the main spans of the Forth
Bridge by 90 ft. The bridge is of
the cantilever type, with a main
river span of 1,800 ft. clear open-
ing, which includes a girder span
640 ft. long supported on the ends
of the cantilever arms, of which
there are four. The total length is
3,240 ft., and the clear height from
water-level to the underside of the
central span is 150 ft. It carries
two rly. tracks and a foot-walk.
It was opened to traffic in 1917.

The erection of the first bridge
proceeded until one of the canti-
lever arms and a portion of the
central girder span were com-
pleted, when, on Aug. 29, 1907,
nearly hah0 the bridge, weighing
some 15,000 tons, collapsed into
the river, with a loss of about
eighty lives. In 1910 a contract
for a new bridge of improved
design was made, and work pro-
ceeded until Sept., 1916, when,
in the act of hoisting the central
span into position, the latter,
measuring 640 ft.long and weighing
5,500 tons, collapsed, leaving the

cantilever arms intact. See Bridge
illus. p. 1424.

Quebec Conference. Name
given to two conferences held
at Quebec during the Second
Great War. The first, Aug. 17-25,
1943, was attended by Winston
Churchill, prime minister of the
U.K., F. D. Roosevelt, U.S. presi-
dent, and T. V. Soong, Chinese
foreign minister. It decided, among
other things, that there should be a
diversionary landing in S. France
to coincide with the main Allied
landings in Normandy (the S.
France landing was in fact made
two months later); drew up stra-
tegic plans for the advance in the
Pacific against Japan ; and set up
S.-E. Asia command, under Lord
Louis Mountbatten as supreme
Allied commander in S.E. Asia.
At the second, Sept. 11-16, 1944,
attended by Churchill, Roosevelt,
and the combined chiefs of staff,
plans were drawn up for Allied
strategy in the Pacific and in
Europe during the ensuing months;
one important decision was to cut
out three intended Pacific oper-
ations and go straight to Leyte
in the Philippines. Stalin was in-
vited to attend the 1944 confer-
ence, but excused himself on the
ground that with the Russian
offensive developing on an in-
creasingly broad front, he could
not leave the direction of the army.
Churchill went to Moscow, Oct.
9-18, to inform him of the de-
cisions reached.

Quebracho (Aspidosperma
quebracho). Tree of the family
Apocynaceae, native of S. America.

Quebracho. Leaves and flowers of this
S. American tree. Inset, single flower

Its bark yields the drug known as
white quebracho, which has been
administered in cases of dyspep-
sia, phthisis, and bronchitis.
Quechua.   See Quichua,
Quedlinburg.      Town   of  E.
OcTmany, on the river Bode, near
the Harz mountains.   Built in 936
by Otto the Great as a convent for
the daughters  of emperors,   and

a sovereign principality, Quedlin-
burg developed into one of the
principal seats of learning of med-
ieval Germany. Its surviving
buildings recall this period: a huge
cathedral, 1070-1129 (crypt, 936
with royal tombs); a town hall
of 1310 ; S. Nicholas, a 13th cen-
tury church ; S. Benedict, 13th-
15th century. In 1485 the Saxon
dynasty acquired the protectorate
over the abbey, which in 1540 was
converted to Protestantism and
in 1698 sold to Brandenburg. Mod-
ern Quedlinburg gained a repu-
tation for nurseries and seed pro-
duction ; it had also engineering
works and dye factories. Little
damaged in the Second Great War,
it lay in the Russian zone of occu-
pation after it, and received many
refugees. Pop. (1950) 35,850. *
Queen (A.S. cwen). Term ap-
plied to a woman ruler. A queen
regnant rules in her own right;
a queen consort is the wife of a
ruling king ; a queen dowager is
the widow of a deceased king.
While some countries bar a female
from succession to sovereignty,
e.g. by the Salic Law (q.v.), others
take a queen only in default of
heirs male. In the United Kingdom
a woman next in direct descent
succeeds to the throne when
there is no male equally near in
descent: thus Elizabeth II suc-
ceeded her father George VI. Be-
sides being used for a piece in
chess (v.i.} and a picture card in a
pack of cards, the term queen is
found by extension in the animal
kingdom, e.g. queen bee, queen
wasp, to denote a creature of
special function.
Queen. The most powerful
piece on either side in a game of
chess. It can move any number of
squares in a straight line vertically,
horizontally, or diagonally, so long
as no piece of its own colour blocks
the way, and may capture an en-
emy piece that does. Its present
powers date from about 1480. See
Chess illus. p. 1996.
Queen. One of the picture cards
in each suit of a pack of playing
cards. In all standard games it
ranks immediately below the king,
though in the true Spanish pack
there are no queens. In the old
French pack the queen of hearts
was called Judith (probably after
a daughter-in-law of Charlemagne);
diamonds, Rachel; clubs, Argine
(perhaps an anagram of Lai
regina, queen); spades Pallas, or
Minerva. The queen of spades is
commonly regarded as unlucky
and in games of the Black Lady
class is a penalty card ; though m
bezique it is specially valuable.